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What’s  the  status  of  women  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? What  progress  has  been  made  and 
what  remains  to  be  done?  What  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  for  Women 
doing  to  help  women  achieve  full  participa- 
tion as  citizens  with  equal  rights?  Are  we 
having  any  success? 

The  answers  to  those  questions  are  the 
substance  of  this  annual  report  to  the 
Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  report  is  in  four  sections  that  cover 
our  achievements  and  activities,  some  use- 
ful data  on  women  to  gauge  our  progress, 
recommendations  on  areas  that  still  need 
substantial  change  and  lists  of  resources 
and  organizations  helpful  to  women.  First, 
however,  I’d  like  to  share  some  of  the  data 
and  personal  case  histories  that  have  come 
across  my  desk  this  past  year  which  provide 
(continued  page  2) 


In  May,  1971,  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania voted  by  an  almost  two  to  one  mar- 
gin to  add  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
the  state  constitution.  This  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equality  states:  “Equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania because  of  the  sex  of  the  in- 
dividual.” 

Although  a number  of  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  changes  occur- 
red under  the  state  E.R.A.*,  no  compre- 
hensive effort  to  implement  the  amend- 
ment fully  was  undertaken  until  June  of 
1975  when  the  Commission  for  Women 
tackled  the  project.  It  was  mandated  to  do 
so  in  Executive  Order  1975-3  issued  by 
Governor  Shapp  when  he  created  the  Com- 
mission in  February,  1975. 

The  Commission’s  implementation  proj- 
ect has  been  one  of  the  most  ambitious  in 
the  country.  Fifteen  other  states  have 
E.R.A. ’s  in  their  state  constitutions,  but 
none  has  attempted  the  extensive  imple- 
mentation process  that  is  being  carried  out 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Implementation  has  been  carried  out  on 
two  fronts:  an  administrative  review  with 
the  various  cabinet  level  agencies  in  state 
government,  and  a statutory  review  of  all 
existing  Commonwealth  laws  dating  back 
to  1705. 

The  administrative  review  was  con- 
ducted, at  the  request  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Governor,  within  each  state  agency 
by  legal  divisions  or  executive  personnel, 
and  was  geared  to  determining  whether 
existing  rules,  regulations  or  operating  pro- 
cedures discriminated  in  any  way  against 
women. 


* See  the  Commission  for  Women ’s  report  “The 
Impact  of  the  State  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in 
Pennsylvania  Since  1971.’’ 


The  statutory  review  has  been  conducted 
directly  by  the  Commission  staff,  with  the 
assistance  of  law  professors,  law  students, 
the  legislative  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  attorneys  from  various  state 
agencies, 'and  since  November,  a special 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association. 

With  the  help  of  a computer  printout 
that  contained  all  statutes  with  gender- 
based  language  (e.g.  male/female, 
mother/father,  brother/sister,  etc.),  the 
first  phase  of  the  implementation  project 
was  completed  by  September,  1975.  The 
preliminary  phase  involved  reviewing  some 
700  statutes  containing  gender-based 
language,  identifying  about  200  which  had 
some  conceivable  discriminatory  impact, 
and  grouping  these  into  about  23  subject 
categories  for  further  analysis. 

Phase  two  involved  extensive  legal  re- 
search and  analysis  to  determine  which 
laws  were  actually  still  in  effect,  what  the 
actual  impact  of  the  law  was  in  comparison 
to  legal  practice,  and  what  the  impact  of 
any  change  would  be  on  other  laws.  As  part 
of  this  phase,  hearings  were  held  on  E.R.A. 
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DIRECTOR’S  MESSAGE 
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a look  at  where  we  are  and  where  we  need 
to  be  going: 

• The  earnings  gap  between  women  and 
men  working  full  time  widened  in  1976; 

• A woman  who  works  full  time  as  a 
homemaker  and  mother,  while  the  “bread- 
winner” establishes  a career  and  buys  real 
estate,  stocks,  bonds  and  other  property, 
has  no  legal  right  to  a share  of  that  pro- 
perty at  divorce  if  everything  except  the 
house  is  in  her  husband’s  name; 

• but  the  courts  now  say  that  at  least  the 
household  goods  must  be  considered  as 
joint  property 

• A 55-year-old  woman  who  needs  job 
training  as  a displaced  homemaker  because 
of  widowhood  finds  that  there  are  few 
federally  funded  job  training  slots  for  older 
women; 

• but  unions  are  now  beginning  to  adver- 
tise their  apprenticeship  openings  for 
“male  and  female.” 

• A high  school  girl  in  State  College  who 
practiced  with  the  boys  preparing  to  try  out 
for  the  basketball  team  tells  us  she  was  cut 
when  the  coach  picked  the  team,  even 
though  she  was  one  of  the  best  in  one-on- 
one  play,  shooting  accuracy,  etc.; 

• but  a girl  made  the  wrestling  team  in 
Allentown,  and  there  are  girls  on  Little 
League  teams  all  over  Pennsylvania. 

• A woman  was  denied  even  an  ap- 
plication form  for  her  local  volunteer 
ambulance  company,  even  though  she  had 
special  emergency  and  rescue  training  that 
was  badly  needed; 

• but  the  state  loan  program  for 
volunteer  fire,  rescue,  and  ambulance  com- 
panies will  require  these  groups  to  elimin- 
ate sex  discrimination  in  membership. 


“Pm  afraid  by  the  time  1 grove  up  it  veil!  be  too 
late  to  be  the  first  vcoman  anything 

Drawing  by  Lorenz;  v£>  1974 
The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 


• Girls  in  Pennsylvania  high  school  vo- 
cational education  are  10  times  more  likely 
to  be  taking  “nongainful  home 
economics”  than  courses  leading  to  paying 
jobs; 

• but  federal  job  training  money  was 
available  to  the  Commission  for  Women  to 
make  a film  on  women  in  nontraditional 
jobs. 

• In  1976  there  were  as  many  women  in 
the  state  legislature  as  were  elected  50  years 
earlier  when  women  first  got  the  vote; 

• but  there  are  10  times  as  many  women 
serving  on  local  government  councils  today 
as  just  10  years  ago. 

• The  all-male  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had 
no  difficulty  deciding  that  discrimination 
against  a pregnant  woman  employee  was 
not  sex  discrimination  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964; 

• but  the  same  Supreme  Court  has  taken 
steps  to  eliminate  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  Social  Security  benefits. 

• A full-time  employed  woman  who 
must  quit  her  job  because  her  husband  gets 
one  in  a new  city  cannot  get  unemployment 
compensation  because  the  law  doesn’t  re- 
cognize homemaking  responsibilities; 

• but. ..I’m  afraid  the  list  will  have  to 
stop  on  a negative  note. 


“When  Governor  Shapp  created  the 
Commission  for  Women  in  1975,  he 
gave  us  the  mandate  of  insuring  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  Pennsylvania 
women  and  overseeing  implementa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania’s  1971  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  equal  rights.” 


This  annual  report  does  show  progress, 
but  it  also  shows  there  is  a long  way  to  go. 

Through  information  and  education, 
hearings  and  meetings,  publications  and 
testimony,  data  collection,  research,  con- 
ferences, films,  and  other  programs,  the 
Commission  has  gone  about  the  business  of 
examining  areas  of  inequality,  recommend- 
ing change,  and  undertaking  projects  to 
help  women  help  themselves. 

Our  major  accomplishments,  which  are 
detailed  in  this  report,  include  our  film 
program,  “Why  Not  A Woman?”  on 
women  in  nontraditional  jobs;  the  analysis 
and  review  of  all  state  laws  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex  going  back  to 
1705;  publication  of  guides  on  credit  rights 
and  employment;  and  assistance  to 
hundreds  of  individual  women  with  dis- 
crimination problems. 

When  Governor  Shapp  created  the  Com- 
mission for  Women  in  1975,  he  gave  us  the 
mandate  of  insuring  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  Pennsylvania  women  and  of 
overseeing  implementation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1971  constitutional  guarantee  of 
equal  rights.  That’s  quite  a challenge  for  an 
agency  of  5 people,  21  unpaid  citizen  com- 
missioners, and  a budget  of  less  than 
$200,000  a year.  As  our  activities  in  1976 
indicate,  we  met  that  challenge  head  on  and 
intend  to  continue  those  efforts  in  the  com- 
ing year. 


Sceen  from  the  movie,  “Why  Not  A Woman?”  The  Commission  film  portraying  women  in 
non-traditional  jobs  has  been  widely  acclaimed. 

“Why  Not  A Woman?  ” 
popular  across  state 


Commission  holds 
conferences , forums 

The  Commission  sponsored  and  co- 
sponsored a number  of  conferences  and 
seminars  for  the  state’s  women  in  1976. 

In  March,  the  Commission  co-sponsored 
the  Eighth  Annual  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Women’s  Legislative  Exchange  at 
the  Host  Inn  in  Harrisburg.  The  day-long 
meeting  gave  600  women  from  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  an  opportunity  to  meet 
their  legislators  and  get  information  on 
current  legislative  issues. 

February  13-14,  the  Commission  organ- 
ized a series  of  informal  dialogues  with 
Pittsburgh  women  at  eight  locations 
around  the  city.  Billed  as  “speak-out  ses- 
sions,” the  meetings  were  designed  to  in- 
crease contact  with  women  at  the  grass 
roots  level.  Major  problems  and  concerns 
raised  by  women  attending  the  speak-outs 
included  lack  of  quality  daycare,  lack  of 
women’s  health  care  facilities  in  some 
areas,  need  for  stronger  rape  legislation, 
financial  problems  of  senior  citizens,  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  credit,  child  support 
enforcement  problems,  need  for  literature 
and  information  to  counter  anti-E.R.A. 
myths,  and  need  for  legislation  on  domestic 
violence. 

September  29-30,  the  Commission  joined 
the  state  Human  Relations  Commission 
and  the  Women’s  Council  of  Lehigh  Valley 
in  presenting  a public  forum  on  women’s 
problems.  The  forum  explored  needs  of  Le- 
high Valley  women  in  areas  of  health,  child 
care,  criminal  justice,  education  and 
employment. 

December  7,  the  Commission,  along 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Women’s 
Bureau,  sponsored  an  all-day  seminar  on 
apprenticeship  and  training  for  100 
employers  and  union  leaders  at  the  Hershey 
Motor  Lodge  and  Convention  Center. 

The  seminar  was  designed  to  inform 
business  and  labor  people  about  women’s 
interest  in  apprenticeship  training  and  their 
ability  to  perform  successfully  in  the  blue 
collar  skilled  trades. 


Governors  plug  E.R.A. 

On  July  6,  the  nation’s  governors  called 
for  speedy  ratification  and  implementation 
of  the  federal  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

The  resolution  on  behalf  of  E.R.A.  was 
introduced  by  Governor  Shapp  at  the  68th 
Annual  National  Governor’s  Conference 
held  in  Hershey.  At  the  Commission's  re- 
quest, women’s  organizations  from  around 
the  country  sent  hundreds  of  telegrams  to 
their  governors  urging  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 


“Ninety  percent  of  skilled  jobs  can  be 
handled  by  women,  but  people  still  don’t 
realize  that.  Your  film  is  an  excellent  tool 
for  educating  both  women  and  manage- 
ment personnel.” 

That’s  what  Samuel  Gintz,  manager  of 
manufacturing  training  and  education 
program  for  General  Electric  in  Erie,  said 
when  his  firm  purchased  a print  of  “Why 
Not  A Woman?”,  the  Commission’s  film 
on  women  in  blue-collar,  skilled  jobs. 

The  26-minute,  color  movie  examines  the 
personal  experiences  of  women  working  as 
carpenters,  machinists,  electricians,  and  in 
other  skilled  crafts  and  trades.  It  also  re- 
veals the  attitudes  of  their  co-workers  and 
supervisors  about  bringing  women  into 
what  have  traditionally  been  considered 
“men’s  jobs.” 

General  Electric  is  now  using  the  film  to 
encourage  its  women  employees  to  seek 
non-traditional  training.  The  company  has 
also  made  it  available  to  parent-teacher 
groups  in  the  community  to  educate  them 
about  non-traditional  job  options  for 
women. 

Since  its  release  in  September,  the  “Why 
Not  A Woman?”  film  program  has  been  a 
smash  hit  on  the  state’s  non-theatrical  cir- 
cuit. The  film  has  generated  over  300 
requests  for  screening  through  the  Com- 


mission office  alone,  and  has  been  shown 
to  employers,  labor  unions,  civic  groups 
and  school  students  and  counselors. 

All  of  Pennsylvania’s  Public  Broad- 
casting Networks  have  aired  “Why  Not  A 
Woman?”,  as  have  a number  of  com- 
mercial stations  around  the  state.  The 
Commission  also  provided  film  prints  to 
the  state’s  twenty-seven  district  libraries  to 
enable  people  to  borrow  the  film  from  their 
community  public  library.  In  addition, 
most  of  the  state  school  system’s  28  Inter- 
mediate Units  have  videotapes  of  the  film. 

Produced  with  a federal  Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  (CETA)  grant, 
“Why  Not  A Woman?”  attempts  to  over- 
come myths  and  break  down  barriers 
against  women  in  non-traditional  jobs.  A 
20-page  booklet,  Why  Not  A Woman? 
Facts  About  Women  and  Work, 
accompanies  the  film  and  offers  additional 
information  on  women  in  the  work  force 
and  equal  employment  regulations.  Nearly 
15,000  copies  of  the  booklet  have  been 
distributed. 

“Why  Not  A Woman?”  has  also  been 
popular  outside  the  state.  Groups  in  eight 
states,  as  well  as  Ontario,  Canada,  have  re- 
quested it.  Companies  and  groups  in  12 
states  have  purchased  film  prints. 


(continued  from  page  1) 


Director  and  Board 
make  recommendations 


Governor  Shapp’s  mandate  to  the  Com- 
mission for  Women  called  for  re- 
commendations, as  appropriate.  The  body 
of  this  report  provides  details  about 
women’s  needs  and  current  status.  Here  is 
a list  of  recommendations  from  the 
Director  and  Advisory  Board: 

By  Resolution  of  the  Advisory  Board: 

• The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  be  rati- 
fied as  the  27th  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  in  recognition  of  the  vital 
necessity  of  such  a constitutional  guarantee 
to  eliminate  inequality  based  on  sex. 

• Further  action  be  taken  to  insure  ed- 
ucation about  and  prevention  of  rape, 
development  of  programs  to  aid  rape 
victims  by  both  voluntary  and  government 
agencies,  and  appropriate  treatment  for 
those  convicted  of  the  crime  of  rape. 

• State  legislation  be  enacted  to  prohibit 
credit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status,  and  assignment  of  investiga- 
tion and  enforcement  responsibility,  with 
adequate  funding,  to  an  appropriate 
agency  of  state  government. 

• The  Governor,  the  judiciary,  and  all 
agencies  at  state,  county  and  local  levels  in- 
volved in  the  criminal  justice  system  are 
urged  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  imple- 
ment with  speed  and  thoroughness  the  full 
proposals  of  Pennsylvania  Criminal  Justice 
Goals  and  Standards  for  Women  and  Girl 
Offenders. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  and  all  private  agencies  and  citizen 
groups  are  urged  to  continue  to  be 


especially  vigilant  about  women’s  health 
needs  in  all  programming  and  policy  mak- 
ing areas,  with  the  continued  assistance  of 
the  Commission  for  Women. 

• The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Education  take  specific 
steps,  with  appropriate  funding,  to  address 
sex  discrimination,  sexism,  and  sex  role 
stereotyping  in  the  State  Plan  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  and  that  these  agencies 
provide  leadership  in  overcoming  sex  bias 
and  sex  stereotyping  in  Pennsylvania. 

• That  legislation  be  enacted  to  provide 
legal  remedies  such  as  eviction  orders  to 
protect  victims  of  domestic  violence  (En- 
acted) and  that  law  enforcement  agencies 
cooperate  fully  in  aiding  victims  of 
domestic  violence  and  abuse. 

• That  the  Commission  assist  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Observance 
of  International  Women’s  Year  in 
establishing  regional  and  national  women’s 
conferences  in  1977. 

From  the  Director 

• Vigorous  enforcement  of  equal 
employment  and  equal  pay  laws  at  both 
state  and  federal  levels. 

• Repeal  of  sections  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  law  to  eliminate  re- 
strictions on  secondary  wage  earners  with 
homemaking  responsibilities. 

• Reform  of  the  Pennsylvania  divorce 
law  to  provide  protections  for  the 


E.R.A. 


implementation  in  December,  1975,  in 
Philadelphia,  at  which  various  law  pro- 
fessors and  lawyers  testified  on  specific 
categories  of  the  law  such  as  property  law 
and  family  law. 

By  spring,  1976,  the  phases  of  drafting 
amendments  and  repeals  was  begun  while 
other  legal  research  was  on-going.  With  the 
help  of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  most  of  this 
work  was  completed  by  fall,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  particularly  difficult  legal 
areas. 

The  Commission  then  turned  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  for  as- 
sistance in  reviewing  recommendations 
from  the  standpoint  of  practicing 
attorneys.  By  this  time  the  size  of  the 
E.R.A.  implementation  packages  had  been 
reduced  to  200  potential  pieces  of  legis- 
lation in  eight  general  categories:  benefits 
and  pensions,  boards  and  commissions, 
criminal  justice,  civil  law,  domicile, 
employment,  juvenile,  and  support.  These 
have  been  under  scrutiny  by  the  Bar  As- 
sociation Equal  Rights  Committee  for 
several  months.  The  first  benefit  from  this 
review  appears  to  be  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  have  a smaller  package  of  potential 
legislation  closer  to  50  bills,  rather  than  the 
200  bills  originally  anticipated. 

The  Commission’s  legislative 
recommendations  have  already  begun  to  be 
incorporated  in  bills  before  the  General  As- 
sembly. One  massive  bill  to  repeal  outdated 
court  procedures  was  rewritten  to  in- 
corporate 25  statutes  which  contained  sex- 
biases  before  it  was  introducted  as  Senate 
Bill  767  in  April.  A second  bill  which  would 
amend  several  titles  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Consolidated  Statutes  to  provide  equal 
rights  regardless  of  sex  is  being  reviewed 
prior  to  introduction.  This  bill  covers  an 
overall  legislative  intent  to  cover  full 
equality,  appointments  to  public  bodies, 
employment  benefits,  criminal  acts, 
prostitution,  guardianships,  management 
of  funds,  testimony  by  spouses,  sex-based 
reference  to  officers  and  their  spouses, 
rights  to  resume  prior  name  and  rules  relat- 
ing to  partnerships.  It  also  repeals  over  45 
biased  sections  in  old  statutes  or  entire 
statutes  which  are  archaic. 

In  addition  to  this  large  bill,  other 
problems  in  the  statutes  must  be  separately 
addressed  in  individual  bills — about  30  in 
number.  Two  of  the  most  important  areas 
include  marital  rights  and  support.  Other 
bills  will  be  as  diversified  as  revisions  in  the 
Administrative  Code  of  1929,  to  qualifica- 
tions for  becoming  a naturalized  citizen,  to 
rehabilitation  of  prisoners. 

A report  will  accompany  this  package  of 
legislation  which  will  indicate  changes 
made  and  reasons  for  each  change,  as  well 
as  areas  of  the  law  the  Commission 
intentionally  did  not  change  and  why.  This 
report  is  currently  being  drafted. 


(continued  on  page  1 1 ) 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  DAY  1976.  Governor  Shapp  issued  a proclamation  declaring  August  26 
“Equal  Rights  Day.”  Special  guests  at  the  ceremony  were  persons  who  had  directly  benefit- 
ed from  Pennsylvania's  E.R.A.  They  included:  (l-r)  Kristin  Bankes,  cross-country  runner 
on  an  athletic  scholarship  at  Penn  State  University;  James  S.  Togans,  widower  who  receives 
a rent  rebate;  Jacqlyn  Evock,  state  trooper;  the  Governor;  Missy  Miller,  Little  League  base 
ball  team  member;  Stephanie  Stanton,  newspaper  carrier. 


Task  forces  examine 
childcare , aging , education 


PENNSYLVANIA  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

“Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  because  of 
the  sex  of  the  individual.” 

Article  1,  Section  28,  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion 


Volunteers,  interns 
assist  staff 

Because  we  have  a small  staff  and  a big 
job,  the  Commission  often  relies  on  help 
from  volunteers  and  interns. 

Two  of  the  most  faithful  volunteers  dur- 
ing 1976  were  Rose  Singer  and  Ivy  Rubin, 
both  from  RSVP  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program).  Rose  worked  at  the  Commission 
three  half  days  a week  doing  typing,  special 
mailing,  filing  and  various  “odd  jobs.” 
Ivy,  who  spent  two  half  days  at  the  Com- 
mission per  week,  helped  clip  and 
categorize  newspaper  articles  on  women’s 
issues  for  the  resource  center. 

Other  volunteers  included:  Mary  Hersh- 
berger, a Penn  State  Capitol  Campus 
student  who  did  legislative  analysis;  Mary 
Schwanger,  Muhlenberg  State  College 
student  who  did  research  on  maternity 
benefits  in  foreign  countires;  Sharon  Shu- 
man, Beaver  College,  research  on 
prostitution. 

Students  who  interned  with  the  Com- 
mission in  1976  included:  Greta  Aul, 
Dickinson  Law  School;  Mary  Ellen  War- 
low,  Georgetown  University  Law  Center; 
Cynthia  McDonough,  Chatham  College; 
Jamie  Whitty,  Penn  State  Capitol  Campus. 


Three  special  Task  Forces,  composed  of 
Commissioners  and  citizens,  were  set  up  in 
1976  to  examine  women’s  problems  in 
specific  areas. 

An  11-member  Task  Force  on  Vo- 
cational Education  and  Apprenticeship 
Training  is  seeking  ways  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  girls  and  women  in  skilled 
crafts  and  trades  occupations. 

Initial  research  by  the  Task  Force  in- 
dicated that  sex  stereotyping  in  vocational 
education  and  apprenticeship  training 
selection  criteria  seriously  limits  non- 
traditional  training  opportunities  available 
to  women.  By  looking  into  the  curriculums 
and  administration  of  the  state’s  vo- 
cational training  programs,  and  by  exam- 
ining the  selection  process  for  apprentice- 
ship programs,  the  Task  Force  has  been 
able  to  identify  a number  of  areas  where 
improvements  can  be  made.  A report  on 
the  status  of  women  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation and  apprenticeship  training 
programs  will  be  published  in  1977. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Task  Force  has 
submitted  testimony  to  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  on  sex  stereotyping  in 
public  education.  The  Task  Force  worked 
to  promote  passage  of  the  1976  federal  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  which  contains  pro- 
visions and  funds  to  end  discrimination  in 
vocational  education  programs.  It  later 
submitted  testimony  on  regulations  needed 
to  enforce  a new  Act.  In  addition,  it  spon- 
sored a special  briefing  for  state  women’s 
organizations  and  made  a special  effort  to 
inform  state  women’s  groups  of  the  new 
Act’s  impact. 


Dr.  Norma  Raffel,  Commission  for 
Women  member  from  State  College,  heads 
the  Task  Force.  Members  include  Kathleen 
Riordan,  acting  assistant  regional  ad- 
ministrator, U.S.  Department  of  Labor; 
Frieda  Rozen,  instructor  in  labor  studies, 
Penn  State  University;  Mary  Lawlor,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training; 
Dr.  John  Struck,  director,  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational Education;  Aida  Galarza, 
executive  director,  Pennsylvania  SER; 
Lucy  O.  Norton,  staff  assistant,  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security;  Catherine  P.  Elliott, 
staff  assistant-CETA,  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  Nancy  R.  Murray,  car- 
pentry apprentice  and  member,  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America;  Judy  Mollinger,  chair,  Coalition 
of  Labor  Union  Women’s  Task  Force  on 
Apprenticeship  and  Training;  Carol  Coren, 
Commission  for  Women  staff  liaison. 

A Task  Force  on  Child  Care  Problems  is 
reviewing  federal  and  state  child  care 
regulations  and  seeking  solutions  to 
problems  in  the  existing  daycare  structure. 
The  Task  Force  grew  out  of  informal 
“speak-out”  meetings  held  in  Pittsburgh 
last  February.  Many  women  attending  the 
meetings  expressed  their  need  for  adequate 
child  care,  and  their  feeling  that  the  state 
lacks  enough  quality  daycare  programs  and 
facilities. 

The  Task  Force  has  established  relations 
with  women’s  groups  concerned  with  child 
care  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
has  met  with  groups  in  Meadville,  Erie, 
Allentown,  Bethlehem,  Easton  and  Phila- 
delphia. Task  Force  representative  Mary 
Lou  Mawhinny  of  Pittsburgh  presented 
testimony  on  child  care  regulations  being 
proposed  by  the  state  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Task  Force  is  preparing  a brochure 
on  how  to  choose  a good  child  care  center 
which  will  be  disseminated  throughout  the 
state. 

Eighteen  Pittsburghers  serve  on  the  Task 
Force,  representing  community  organ- 
izations, parents,  daycare  administrators, 
and  teachers.  They  include:  Sally  Towns- 
Smith,  Oakland  Children’s  Center;  Martha 
Johnson,  Urban  League  Day  Care  Center, 
Shirley  Small,  St.  Peters  Child  Develop- 
ment Center;  Natalie  Kaplan,  Carriage 
House  Children’s  Center  at  Chatham  Col- 
lege; Mary  Lou  Mawhinney,  Headstart 
health  coordinator  for  Community  Action 
Pittsburgh;  Florence  Scardina,  educational 
materials  coordinator  for  KNOW  Feminist 
Press;  Louise  Sutton,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Dr.  Gaye 
Wells,  McKeesport  Campus  of  Penn  State 
University;  Joanne  Mikus,  Carolyn  Hill, 
Nettie  McArthur,  Veronica  Lewis  and 
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$$$  for  women's  projects 

Funding  for  women’s  projects  was  a special  emphasis  of  the  Commission  in  1976. 
The  director  worked  with  a number  of  organizations  in  identifying  funding  sources, 
and  developing  and  carrying  through  project  proposals. 

Groups  which  received  grants  with  the  Commission’s  assistance  included: 

Harrisburg  Area  Rape  Crisis  Center — $75,724  from  the  State  Attorney  General’s i 
Public  Health  Trust;  $4,400  ACTION  mini  grant  for  volunteer  program. 

People  Against  Rape  (PAR),  Reading — $68,208  from  the  State  Attorney  General’s 
Public  Health  Trust 

Women  In  Crisis,  Harrisburg — $40,250  from  the  state  Attorney  General’s  Public 
Health  Trust 

Women’s  Center-South,  Pittsburgh — $40,250  from  the  State  Attorney  General’s 
Public  Health  Trust 

Bicentennial  Women’s  Center,  Philadelphia — $1,000  for  a child  care  corner  from 
the  Department  of  Education 

Job  Options  for  Women  on  Probation,  Harrisburg — $85,340  from  the  Women’s 
Educational  Equity  Act  (federal) 

Dauphin  County  Commission  for  Treatment  and  Program  Development  (drug  and 
alcohol  training  program  for  counselors  who  deal  with  women  addicts)  $125,000  from 
the  State  Attorney  General’s  Public  Health  Trust 


Commission  attacks 
pregnancy  bias 


Discrimination  against  pregnant  workers 
was  a major  concern  of  the  Commission 
near  the  end  of  1976,  and  it  took  a number 
of  actions  to  combat  the  problem. 

Following  the  December  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  (Gilbert  v.  General  Electric) 
that  private  employers  need  not  grant  sick 
leave  or  disability  pay  for  pregnancy,  the 
Commission,  along  with  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  organized  a meeting 
of  feminists,  lobbyists  and  congressional 
aides  in  Philadelphia. 

Booklet  outlines 
women's  rights 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Founda- 
tion has  published  an  excellent  booklet  on 
women’s  legal  rights  in  Pennsylvania. 
Women  and  the  Law  covers  eight  areas  of 
the  law  from  employment  and  education  to 
marriage,  divorce,  finances,  reproductive 
freedom,  public  assistance  and  criminal 
law. 

The  booklet  answers  the  most  frequently 
asked  questions  and  gives  information  on 
where  to  go  for  further  help.  An  intro- 
ductory section,  written  by  Commission 
Director  Marie  R.  Keeney,  gives  an  over- 
view of  the  impact  of  the  state  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

Women  and  the  Law  is  available  for 
$1.00  from  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Foundation,  260  South  15th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19102.  Copies  may  also  be 
purchased  from  local  chapters  of  ACLU. 


Forty-three  national  groups  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  meeting  which  resulted  in 
a National  Coalition  to  End  Discrimination 
Against  Pregnant  Workers.  The  Coalition 
was  successful  in  getting  legislation  intro- 
duced into  U.S.  Congress  to  amend  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  include  pro- 
hibitions against  pregnancy  discrimination. 

Later,  the  Commission  joined  labor 
unions,  women’s  groups  and  civil  rights 
organizations  in  filing  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  in  a case  (Anderson  v.  Upper  Bucks 
County  Vocational  Technical  School) 
which  will  determine  whether  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Human  Relations  Act  continues  to 
define  differential  treatment  of  pregnant 
workers  as  sex  discrimination.  Under  cur- 
rent Human  Relations  regulations, 
employers  are  required  to  treat  pregnancy 
the  same  as  any  other  temporary  disability. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Commission  in 
its  newsletter,  press  releases,  and  inter- 
views, provided  women  with  information 
on  their  employment  rights  during 
pregnancy  and  child  birth. 

Brochure  offered 

The  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commission  has  issued  a brochure  which 
informs  women  about  their  employment 
rights  in  Pennsylvania  during  pregnancy 
and  childbirth. 

An  Employer  Can’t  Send  You  Home  to 
Sit  and  Wait  is  available  free  from  the  Hu- 
man Relations  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
3145,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  or  from  the 
Commission  for  Women,  512  Finance 
Building,  Harrisburg  17120. 


TASK  FORCES 

(continued  from  page  5) 


Mary  Alice  Bright.  Commissioner  Grace 
Ware  convened  the  Task  Force  and  serves 
as  its  co-chair  along  with  Mildred  Wade  of 
the  Louise  Child  Care  Center. 

The  Older  Women’s  Task  Force  is 

studying  the  problem  of  older  women  in 
the  state,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
economics  and  health  care.  Some  200,000 
Pennsylvania  women  over  age  65  are  living 
below  the  poverty  level,  and  the  Task  Force 
is  investigating,  documenting  and  in- 
creasing public  awareness  of  the  problems 
they  face. 

The  Task  Force  is  also  looking  into 
employment  discrimination  against  women 
age  55  and  over.  Statistics  gathered  by  the 
Task  Force  indicate  increasing  numbers  of 
older  women  are  entering  the  work  force 
when  their  incomes  are  curtailed  because  of 
desertion,  divorce  or  the  death  of 
husbands.  Most  are  able  to  find  only  low- 
paying  jobs  because  they  lack  recent  work 
experience  of  usable  skills. 

Although  older  women  are  eligible  for 
job  training  and  assistance  under  federal 
and  state  employment  programs,  their 
eligibility  and  needs  are  generally  over- 
looked by  existing  programs.  The  Task 
Force  hopes  to  remedy  that  situation 
through  public  education  and  testimony  to 
state  and  federal  government  agencies. 

Commission  for  Women  member 
Katherine  D.  McClintock,  Harrisburg,  is 
chair  of  the  Task  Force.  The  Economic 
Subcommittee  is  chaired  by  Commissioner 
Rita  Carlin,  Wilkes-Barre;  and  the  Health 
Subcommittee  by  Doris  Smith,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  Office 
of  Planning  and  Development.  Other  Task 
Force  members  include:  State  Senator 
Jeanette  F.  Reibman  (D-Northumberland 
County);  Gloria  Byrd,  nutritionist,  State 
Office  of  Aging;  Besshunter  Jackson, 
director,  Harrisburg  Uptown  Senior 
Citizens  Center;  Dr. Kathleen  Kies,  special 
assistant  to  state  Commissioner  for  Higher 
Education;  Carol  F.  Schechter,  executive 
assistant  to  State  Secretary  of  Health  and 
member,  Commission  for  Women;  Fiona 
Patterson,  Harrisburg  Women’s  Center; 
Sue  Yenchko,  director,  Adams  County  Of- 
fice of  the  Aging;  Dorothy  Anderson, 
president  of  the  board  of  directors,  Greater 
Harrisburg  YWCA:  Marlene  Berman, 
legislative  chairperson,  Pennsylvania 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  member, 
Commission  for  Women;  Nancy  Struck, 
volunteer  for  Dauphin  County  Area 
agency  on  Aging;  Stella  P.  Cotzen,  former 
retirement  consultant  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry;  Louellyn 
Curry,  director  of  Contact,  York;  Mabel 
Drew  Gates,  Civil  Rights  leader;  Isabelle  S. 
Streidl,  former  chief,  Division  of 
Economic  Status  and  Opportunities, 
Women’s  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor. 


‘Of  course  my  hair  transplants  will  be  covered  by  sick  pay.  Baldness  is  a disease. 
Pregnancy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  natural  state  of  women.’ 

(Reprinted  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
12/9/76) 


Commission  spreads  word 
about  women’s  rights,  needs 


Booklets , resources 
offered  free 

(For  single  copies,  please  send  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  For 
bulk  copies,  write  or  call  the  Commis- 
sion office) 

A Women’s  Credit  Handbook  details 
women’s  legal  credit  rights,  and  tells 
women  how  and  where  to  complain 
when  they  experience  credit  discrimina- 
tion. 

Impact  of  the  State  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  in  Pennsylvania  Since 
1971,  a report  by  the  Commission  for 
Women. 

Fact  Sheet  comparing  the  state  and 
federal  Equal  Rights  Amendments. 

Brochure  describing  the  Commission 
for  Women  activities  and  services. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on 
Women  and  Health  1974,  booklet  de- 
scribing issues,  recommendations  and 
strategies  on  women’s  health  concerns. 

Help  For  the  Rape  Victim  covers 
medical,  legal  and  psychological  prob- 
lems rape  victims  must  deal  with,  and 
provides  a directory  of  rape  crisis  cen- 
ters throughout  the  state. 

An  Employer  Can’t  Send  You  Home 
to  Sit  and  Wait,  a brochure  on  the  rights 
of  pregnant  women.  Can  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Pennsylvania  Human 
Relations  Commission 

“Why  Not  A Woman?”,  Commis- 
sion for  Women’s  26-minute  color- 
sound  documentary  film  on  women  in 
nontraditional  jobs. 

Why  Not  A Woman?  Facts  About 
Women  and  Work,  booklet  giving  facts 
and  figures  in  nontraditional  jobs. 

Women’s  Funding  Sources,  lists  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  funding  sources  for 
women’s  projects  and  concerns.  (Speci- 
fy whether  interested  in  rape  crisis  cen- 
ters, day  care  centers,  abused  women 
shelters,  abused  child  shelters,  job  train- 
ing, educational  programs  and  scholar- 
ships). 

What  the  New  Tax  Law  Means  to 
Women,  detailed  analysis  of  effects  on 
women  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  Woman’s  Report,  a bi-weekly 
column 

WOMENEWS,  a bi-monthly  update 
on  women’s  issues  and  legislation. 


A continued  effort  was  made  in  1976  to 
provide  information  and  materials  on 
women’s  status  to  the  media  and  Common- 
wealth citizens. 

The  bi-monthly  Commission  for  Women 
News  expanded  its  mailing  list  to  include 
5,000  individuals,  groups,  libraries  and 
schools  in  the  state.  The  publication  carries 
news  of  events,  activities  and  pending  state 
and  federal  legislation  affecting  women’s 
status. 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  A Woman’s 
Credit  Handbook,  the  second  in  a series  of 
Commission  resource  guides,  were 
distributed  in  1976.  The  booklet  offers 
advice  on  how  to  get  and  keep  credit,  and 
how  to  deal  with  credit  discrimination. 

Some  7,000  copies  of  the  report,  Impact 
of  the  State  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in 
Pennsylvania  since  1971  were  supplied  to 
individuals  and  groups,  along  with  a “Fact 
Sheet’’  comparing  the  state  and  federal 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

A brochure  describing  Commission 
activities  and  services  was  updated  and  re- 
printed in  1976,  and  10,000  copies  were  dis- 
tributed. 

Why  Not  A Woman?  Facts  About 
Women  and  Work,  the  booket  accompany- 
ing the  Commission’s  “Why  Not  A 
Woman?”  film,  was  distributed  to  15,000 
individuals  and  organizations. 

E.R.A.  Explained 

In  Pursuit  of  Equal  Rights:  Women  in 
the  Seventies,  published  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  is  one  of  the  most  concise, 
comprehensive  and  useful  booklets  avail- 
able on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

The  24-page  booklet  covers  the  history 
of  E.R.A.,  its  ramifications,  why  it’s 
needed,  and  what  state  E.R.A.’s  have 
done.  One  especially  interesting  section 
presents  and  skillfully  refutes  major  anti- 
E.R.A.  claims.  The  booklet  can  be  ordered 
for  $1.50  from  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  1730  M St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


Help  For  The  Rape  Victim,  published  in 
1975,  continued  to  be  distributed  through- 
out the  state  until  supplies  were  exhausted. 

Two  special  reports,  “Women’s  Funding 
Sources”  (listing  federal  state,  and  local 
funding  available  for  women’s  projects  and 
concerns),  and  “What  The  New  Tax  Law 
Means  To  Women,  ” were  popular  items  at 
the  end  of  1976. 

“The  Woman’s  Report,”  a bi-weekly 
column  on  women’s  issues  was  initiated  in 
1976  and  sent  to  200  newspapers,  radio  and 
t.v.  stations  and  women’s  organizational 
newsletters  who  requested  it.  The  column 
highlights  issues  and  problems  directly 
affecting  Pennsylvania  women. 

Topics  included  credit,  vocational  ed- 
ucation, women  in  politics,  women’s  legis- 
lation, non-traditional  job  opportunities 
for  women,  state  and  federal  Equal  Rights 
Amendments,  divorce  law,  pregnancy  dis- 
crimination, diplaced  homemakers, 
feminist  credit  unions,  domestic  violence, 
media  images  of  women',  and  women  drug 
and  alcohol  addicts. 

The  column,  written  by  Director  of 
Information  Judy  P.  Hansen,  received  a 
first  place  award  in  the  Sarah  Josepha  Hale 
writing  contest  sponsored  by  Philadelphia 
Women  in  Communications.  The  column 
was  cited  for  “excellence  in  communicating 
women’s  issues.” 

Thirty-two  press  releases  were  issued  by 
the  Commission  office  in  1976 — most  an- 
nounced Commission  activities  or  in- 
formed Pennsylvania  women  of  their 
rights. 

Commission  public  service  announce- 
ments informing  women  about  op- 
portunities in  non-traditional  fields  and 
telling  women  their  employment  rights 
were  carried  by  t.v.  and  radio  stations 
around  Pennsylvania. 

The  Commission  speaker’s  bureau  dis- 
patched Commissioners  and  staff  to  90 
speaking  engagements  around  the  state 
during  the  year. 


Credit,  job  discrimination,  top  complaints  in  1976 


Discrimination  complaints  and  requests 
for  information  flowed  into  the  Commis- 
sion office  in  record  numbers  last  year. 
Over  200  discrimination  complaints  were 
processed,  along  with  4500  requests  for 
information  or  assistance. 

The  Commission  received  more  than  one 
complaint  per  week  relating  to  employment 
discrimination  against  women  in  hiring, 
promotion  and  upgrading,  firing  and  har- 
rassment.  Women  calling  the  Commission 
also  reported  denial  of  employment  leave 
and  benefits  to  pregnant  women,  continued 
difficulty  in  obtaining  credit,  denial  of  the 
right  to  retain  or  return  to  maiden  name, 


inadequate  child  support  settlements  and 
enforcement,  problems  with  domestic  vio- 
lence, and  lack  of  resources  for  displaced 
homemakers. 

Since  the  Commission  has  no  formal  en- 
forcement powers,  it  refers  many  dis- 
crimination complaints  to  the  state  Human 
Relations  Commission  or  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  Some- 
times, however,  the  staff  is  able  to  mediate 
and  resolve  a complaint  before  it  has  to  be 
made  formally,  and  is  often  able  to  help 
women  develop  strategies  for  dealing  with 
problems  such  as  credit  or  maiden  name 


discrimination,  by  apprising  them  of  their 
rights. 

About  half  of  the  4500  information  re- 
quests in  1976  were  for  materials  on 
women’s  credit  rights,  and  over  a thousand 
requests  were  received  for  materials  on  the 
Commission’s  “Why  Not  A Women?” 
film  program  and  on  women  in  non-tradi- 
tional jobs.  Other  request  topics  included 
the  state  and  federal  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ments, maternity  regulations,  rape, 
divorce,  domestic  violence,  use  of  maiden 
name,  health  care  and  funding  for 
women’s  projects. 


Where  do 


Pennsylvania 


women 


in  the  workforce  . . . 

Pennsylvania  women,  like  women  across 
the  nation,  are  surging  into  the  workforce 
in  record  numbers.  In  1970,  39.4  percent  of 
women  aged  16  years  and  over  were  in  the 
workforce  in  Pennsylvania.  That  number 
reached  42.5  percent  in  1975.  Nationally, 
47.4  percent  of  women  aged  16  and  older 
are  in  the  workforce — up  from  43.4  in 
1971. 

For  most  women,  going  to  work  still 
means  taking  a relatively  low-skilled,  low- 
paying  job.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
reports  that  the  difference  between  men’s 
and  women’s  pay  is  actually  wider  today 
than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Median  earnings 
for  women  working  full-time  were  63  per- 
cent of  men’s  in  1956,  a proportion  that 
fell  to  59  percent  in  1970.  By  1974  it  was 
down  to  57  percent.  Although  statistics  on 
the  dollar  gap  between  men  and  women  are 
not  available  for  Pennsylvania,  figures  on 
the  kinds  of  jobs  women  hold  in  this  state 
indicate  the  dollar  gap  is  probably  as  wide 
as  it  is  nationally. 

One-third  of  the  Pennsylvania  women  in 
the  workforce  in  1975  were  clerical  workers 
(32.9  percent),  while  only  14.4  were  profes- 
sionals (4.3  percent  of  these  were  nurses 
and  other  health  workers,  5.3  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers).  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  working  women  were  factory 
workers  (19.8  percent),  but  only  1.8  per- 
cent were  employed  in  the  high  paying 
skilled  crafts  and  trades.  Some  7.7  percent 
of  women  were  retail  sales  person- 
nel— again,  a low-paying  occupation — and 
2.8  percent  were  private  household  workers 
(this  figure  was  much  higher  for  black 
women — 12.3  percent  of  employed  black 
women  were  household  workers). 

Women’s  employment  sex-stereotyping 
is  even  more  striking  when  one  looks  at  the 
percentages  of  women  who  make  up  cer- 
tain traditionally  “female”  occupations. 
For  example,  nearly  67  percent  of  medical 
and  health  workers  are  women,  66  percent 
of  teachers  are  women,  95  percent  of  secre- 
tarial-clerical workers  are  female,  97  per- 
cent of  private  household  workers  are 
women,  71  percent  of  personnel  services 
workers  are  women,  and  60  percent  of  re- 
tail store  workers  are  female.  In  contrast 
only  15  percent  of  managers  and  adminis- 
trators are  female,  and  a miniscule  4.4  per- 
cent of  crafts  workers  are  women. 

Another  telling  comparison:  while 
women  hold  49.9  percent  of  the  jobs  label- 
ed “white  collar,”  they  hold  only  19.4  per- 
cent of  the  white  collar  managerial  ad- 
ministrative positions.  However,  they 
make  up  75  percent  of  the  white  collar  cler- 
ical workers. 

Women  have  relatively  greater  problems 
with  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
account  for  38.2  percent  of  employed 
workers  in  the  state,  but  41 .3  percent  of  the 
unemployed.  While  the  combined  unem- 
ployment rate  for  both  sexes  was  7.9  per- 


cent, it  was  8.5  percent  for  women,  and  3.9 
percent  for  black  women  and  13.6  percent 
for  Spanish-speaking  women. 

Women  are  also  more  likely  to  be  unem- 
ployed for  long  periods  of  time.  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  those  who  were  unemploy- 
ed and  had  last  worked  in  1959  or  earlier 
were  female. 

in  politics  . . . 

Women  made  few  political  gains  at  the 
state  level  in  1976.  Indeed,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania General  Assembly,  following  the 
November  election,  had  fewer  women 
legislators  than  almost  any  other  state  in 
the  nation. 

Women  make  up  only  4.3  percent  of  the 
Assembly,  compared  to  a national  average 
of  9.1  percent  of  women  in  state  legisla- 
tures across  the  country.  Pennsylvania 
ranks  an  embarrassing  44  among  the  50 
states  in  percentage  of  women  legislators. 
There  were  only  27  women  legislative  can- 
didates, and  only  10  were  successful.  Fewer 
women  ran  in  1976  than  in  1974. 

Of  the  1 1 Pennsylvania  women  who  will 
serve  in  the  General  Assembly,  five  are  in- 
cumbents. Only  one,  Senator  Jeanette 
Reibman  of  Easton,  was  not  up  for  re-elec- 
tion this  year.  Senator  Reibman,  who  was 
unsuccessful  in  her  primary  bid  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  was  elected  to  a four-year 
State  Senate  term  in  1974. 

Incumbents  re-elected  included  Helen 
Gillette,  D-Natrona;  Phyllis  Kernick,  D- 
Pittsburgh;  Anita  Kelley,  D-Philadelphia; 
and  Carmen  Sirianni,  R-Hop  Bottom.  New 
members  include  Ruth  Harper,  D-Philadel- 
phia;  Helen  Wise,  D-State  College;  June 
Honaman,  R-Landisville;  Margaret 
George,  D-Doylestown;  Elinor  Taylor,  R- 
West  Chester;  and  Agnes  Scanlon,  D- 
Philadelphia. 

At  the  local  level,  however,  women  seem 
to  be  making  progress.  Data  gathered  by 
the  Shippensburg  College  Center  for  Local 
and  State  Government,  indicate  an  increas- 
ing number  of  women  elected  to  local  polit- 
ical offices  in  the  past  ten  years. 

According  to  the  study,  ten  years  ago  not 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties  had  a 
women  county  commissioner.  Today  there 
are  nine.  And  in  1966,  no  city  in  the  state 
had  a woman  mayor,  and  only  three 
women  served  on  city  councils.  Currently 
there  are  two  women  mayors  and  24  wom- 
en council  members,  and  16  women  are 
mayors  in  Pennsylvania  boroughs. 

The  number  of  women  serving  on  bor- 
ough councils  throughout  the  state  has  in- 
creased six-fold  over  the  past  ten  years.  In 
1966,  65  women  were  council  members  in 
57  boroughs.  Now  420  women  hold  this  po- 
sition in  328  of  Pennsylvania’s  964  bor- 
oughs. 

Despite  the  gains  registered  in  local  pol- 
itics, however,  the  picture  is  not  entirely 
rosy.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  state’s 
local  governments  have  no  women  at  all  in 
positions  of  authority.  Townships  of  the 


second  class  have  the  worst  record  with 
only  three  percent  having  at  least  one 
woman  supervisor.  Cities  have  the  best 
score  with  forty-one  percent  having  at  least 
one  councilwoman. 

in  education  . . . 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  across  the  nation, 
women  in  vocational  education  programs 
remain  concentrated  in  home  economics 
and  clerical  courses,  while  boys  dominate 
industrial  arts  and  technical  training 
classes. 

Over  37  percent  of  Pennsylvania  girls  in 
secondary  school  vocational  education  pro- 
grams are  currently  enrolled  in  “Useful 
Home  Economics.”  Only  eight  percent  are 
taking  courses  in  technical  and  skilled  trade 
areas. 

In  post-secondary  vocational  education 
women  are  overconcentrated  in  health  and 
public  service  categories  as  they  are  in  the 
work  force.  Less  than  one  percent  of  those 
taking  night  classes  as  part  of  apprentice- 
ships in  the  skilled  trades  are  female. 

Such  patterns  are  traditional — they  are 
also  discriminatory  because  they  are  deny- 
ing women  the  skills  they  need  to  make 
their  way  in  today’s  society. 

Most  women  will  spend  20-25  years 
working  outside  the  home,  and  increasing 
numbers  will  end  up  being  heads  of  house- 
holds and  the  sole  support  of  their  families. 
Right  now  three-fourths  of  women  who 
work  outside  the  home  are  supporting 
themselves  or  families,  or  else  are  married 
to  men  who  make  under  $10,000  per  year. 
Women  with  no  skills  or  with  training  only 
in  the  traditionally  female  and  low-paying 
jobs  areas  are  irrevocably  handicapped. 

in  the  home  . . . 

The  family  unit  remains  strong  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  state’s  divorce  rate  re- 
mains below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.* 

However,  homemakers  in  the  Common- 
wealth find  themselves  disadvantaged  in 
several  ways,  especially  if  their  marriages 
fail. 

The  state’s  divorce  law  is  a veritable  an- 
tique which  has  remained  substantially  un- 
changed for  two  centuries.  Pennsylvania 
still  makes  no  provision  for  divorce  by  con- 
sent of  the  parties  — so  called  “no-fault” 
divorce.  A divorce  is  viewed  as  an  adver- 
sary proceeding  in  which  one  spouse  brings 
charges  against  the  other.  As  a result,  many 
women  find  themselves  victimized  by  out- 
of-state  “no  fault”  divorces. 

There  is  no  permanent  alimony  for  either 
spouse  after  divorce  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  no  provision  for  the  court  to  equit- 
ably divide  property  regardless  of  whose 

* Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1974  and  Pennsylvania  Abstract  1975.  The 
data  show  a national  rate  which  climbed 
from  2.5  per  1,000  in  1965  to  4.4  in  1973, 
compared  to  a Pennsylvania  rate  of  1.4  per 
1,000  in  1964  which  rose  to  2.6  by  1973. 


Women  chalk  up  gains 
in  state  legislation 

The  1975-76  session  of  Pennsylvania’s  legislature  produced  two  pieces  of  landmark 
“women’s  legislation,”  as  well  as  eight  new  laws  which  will  directly  affect  women’s  lives. 

A new  rape  law  giving  important  protection  to  rape  victims,  and  an  act  providing  civil 
remedies  for  victims  of  household  violence  will  have  far-reaching  consequences. 

The  rape  law  (Act  53)  prohibits  the  use  of  evidence  about  a victim’s  past  conduct  in  a rape 
trial  and  makes  it  possible  to  lodge  a rape  charge  against  an  estranged  spouse.  The  credibili- 
ty of  the  victim  must  now  be  determined  by  the  same  standard  as  in  any  other  crime,  the  vic- 
tim’s testimony  does  not  require  corroboration,  and  proof  of  resistance  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. 

The  new  Protection  From  Abuse  Act  (Act  218)  provides  civil  rather  than  criminal 
remedies  for  persons  abused  in  their  homes.  It  offers  significant  protection  for  the  growing 
number  of  battered  wives  around  the  state.  Under  the  law,  the  Common  Pleas  court  may 
grant  a temporary  protection  order  which  is  effective  until  there  is  a full  hearing  with  both 
parties  present.  The  protection  order  may  include  an  order  to  refrain  from  abusing  the 
plaintiff  or  minor  child  represented  by  the  plaintiff,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
evict  the  abusive  person  from  the  home.  The  eviction  order  can  be  extended  up  to  one  year 
after  a full  hearing. 

Women’s  groups  throughout  the  Commonwealth  united  in  supporting  the  two  bills,  and 
carried  out  extensive  lobbying  efferts.  The  success  realized  in  those  efforts  opens  the  way 
for  similar  legislative  endeavors  in  1977. 

Eight  other  acts  relating  to  women  were  passed  during  the  1975-76  legislative  session. 
Three  of  these  also  dealt  with  rape  and  domestic  violence. 

Act  65  of  1975  requires  that  medical  personnel  be  trained  in  treatment  and  services  for 
rape  victims.  And  creation  this  year  of  the  Crime  Victim’s  Compensation  Board  will  enable 
rape  victims  to  apply  for  compensation  for  injury  and  loss  of  earnings  not  otherwise  reim- 
bursed by  insurance. 

The  Child  Protective  Service  Act  will  provide  increased  protections  for  children  with  abu- 
sive parents.  It  sets  up  stronger  mechanisms  to  bring  cases  of  child  abuse  to  light,  and  gives 
county  child  welfare  agencies  responsibility  for  protecting  children  with  abusive  parents. 

Women  who  are  interested  in  participating  in  volunteer  fire,  rescue  and  ambulance  com- 
panies now  have  the  power  of  the  state  behind  them  thanks  to  passage  of  a $10  million  loan 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs.  Volunteer  com- 
panies wishing  to  take  advantage  of  state  loans  will  come  under  equal  rights  and  antidis- 
crimination provisions  of  the  state  constitution  and  its  laws,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Community  Affair’s  proposed  regulations. 

Two  of  several  acts  affecting  insurance  were  of  special  interest  to  women.  All  newborn 
children  must  be  covered  by  their  parents’  existing  health  insurance  policies,  thanks  to  Act 
81  of  1975.  It  outlaws  the  insurance  industry  practice  of  requiring  a waiting  period  of  14  to 
30  days  before  a newborn  is  covered,  and  further  requires  that  even  single  people  or  non- 
family health  policies  must  be  convertable  to  cover  the  newborn  child  at  birth.  It  does  not, 
however,  affect  waiting  periods  still  in  effect  on  coverage  for  the  mother’s  own  hospital  and 
doctor  bills. 

A second  new  act,  the  Individual  Accident  and  Sickness  Minimum  Standards  Act,  may 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  state  Insurance  Department  to  require  that  all  health  insur- 
ance policies  include  comprehensive  maternity  benefits.  Prior  to  this  act,  the  Insurance  De- 
partment did  not  have  the  power  to  set  minimum  standards  of  insurance  coverage.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  maternity  benefits  will  be  required  under  this  new  bill. 

Under  Act  135  of  1976,  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  is  now  required  to  issue  birth  certifi- 
cates in  the  name  a person  is  actually  using.  They  may  be  important  to  families  where  chil- 
dren are  known  by  other  names  because  of  changes  in  the  mother’s  surname. 

An  archaic  restriction  in  the  Marriage  Law  was  removed  by  Act  214  of  1976.  This  repre- 
sented another  extension  of  equal  rights:  a limitation  on  men  only  which  denied  marriage 
license  to  indigent  males  was  repealed. 

Women  appointed 


stand? 

name  is  on  the  title.  This  adds  up  to  the 
most  repressive  divorce  law  in  the  country. 
Women  who  are  economically  dependent 
and  whose  contributions  to  the  family’s 
economic  security  is  through  homemaking 
and  child  care  have  no  legal  right  to  an 
equal  — or  even  equitable  — share  at 
divorce. 

Division  of  property  after  divorce  in 
Pennsylvania  is  limited  to  the  family  home 
and  household  goods.  In  many  marriages, 
everything  but  the  home  is  in  the  husband’s 
name,  especially  if  he  is  the  one  with  in- 
come to  purchase  property,  or  if  he  owns  a 
business.  This  can  be  the  case  regardless  of 
the  unpaid  or  paid  contributions  of  the 
wife,  such  as  doing  the  bookkeeping  for  the 
business,  maintaining  the  family  home  and 
caring  for  the  children. 

Homemakers,  therefore,  are  in  especially 
bad  situations  in  case  of  divorce.  If  a 
woman  has  worked  at  home  for  a number 
of  years  or  has  small  children,  she  is  not 
equipped  to  re-enter  the  work  world  imme- 
diately and  needs  some  sort  of  support.  Al- 
though her  work  and  contributions  as 
homemaker  and  mother  should  entitle  her 
to  a share  of  the  couple’s  property  or  as- 
sets, she  is  often  denied  her  fair  share  under 
current  law.  Homemakers  need  the  benefit 
of  a divorce  law  which  makes  adequate 
provisions  for  the  ‘economically  deepend- 
ent  spouse.’ 

Child  support  after  divorce  is  another 
knotty  problem.  Some  of  the  most  frequent 
and  tragic  complaints  brought  to  the  Com- 
mission involve  women  whose  husbands 
have  refused  to  pay  child  support,  or  are 
far  behind  in  their  support  payments.  The 
system  for  enforcing  court  child  support 
orders  is  grossly  inadequate  and  some  for- 
merly middle-class  women  wind  up  on  wel- 
fare after  divorce. 

“Displaced  homemakers”  — women  in 
their  middle  years  who  suddenly  find  them- 
selves husbandless  through  death  or  di- 
vorce — also  encounter  a difficult  “Catch 
22’  situation. 

If  they  are  under  62,  these  displaced 
homemakers  are  too  young  for  social  se- 
curity or  for  their  husband’s  pension  (in  the 
event  of  his  death).  If  the  marriage  lasted 
less  than  20  years,  they  are  ineligible  for  so- 
cial security  or  pension  benefits  entirely. 
They  are  also  ineligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  because  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  unpaid  labor  in  the  home.  They 
may  be  eligible  for  welfare  benefits  if  they 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  their  homes  and 
other  assets,  but  most  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  do  so. 

Many  displaced  homemakers  experience 
employment  discrimination  and  have  diffi- 
culty landing  a job  because  of  their  age  and 
the  fact  they  have  had  no  recent  work  expe- 
rience outside  the  home. 

Legislation  to  provide  greater  social  se- 
curity protection,  unemployment  compen- 
sation rights,  and  assistance  for  re-entering 
the  labor  market  is  needed  in  Pennsylvania. 


In  1976,  one  woman  was  serving  as  a 
judge  on  Commonwealth  Court  and  ten 
women  served  as  judges  of  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas. 

In  addition,  a woman  was  appointed  as 
Assistant  Deputy  Secretary  of  Education  in 
1976,  joining  six  other  women  who  served 
at  high  level  executive  positions  during  the 
year. 

Additionally,  564  women  served  on» 


other  Boards  and  Commissions  in  1976,  or 
24.8  percent  of  the  total  appointees.  Of 
these  564,  165  were  appointed  in  1976. 

Two  appointive  groups  are  composed 
entirely  of  women,  while  101  boards  and 
commissions  have  no  women  members. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  women  serve  on 
county  Boards  of  Assistance.  Twenty-one 
women  serve  on  major  Boards  and  Com- 
missions. 


Women  ’$  centers  offer  programs 


More  and  more  Pennsylvania  women  are 
looking  for  a “place  of  their  own”,  and 
finding  it  in  the  women’s  centers  that  are 
springing  up  around  the  state. 

Most  of  the  centers  were  organized  to  in- 
crease the  range  of  opportunities, 
activities,  skills  and  roles  available  to 
women.  Some  provide  counseling  and 
special  programs,  and  most  act  as  a source 
of  referrals  for  women’s  resources  in  the 
community  where  they  are  located. 
WOMEN’S  CENTERS 

Women’s  Center  of  South  Central  Pa. 

149  Carlisle  St. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.  17325 

University  Women’s  Center 
603  Bruce  Hall 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1 5260 

Womansplace 
631  Shaw  Ave. 

McKeesport,  Pa.  15132 

Women’s  Center — South 
Box  11 

5 Fischer  Hall 
616  N.  Highland  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15206 

Women’s  Center  in  Beaver  County 
Box  204 

129  Brighton  Ave. 

Rochester,  Pa.  15074 


Rap  House 
719-721  Mulberry  St. 

Scranton,  Pa.  1 8503 

Women’s  Resources  Center 
407-8  Connell  Bldg. 

Scranton,  Pa.  18510 

Women’s  Center 
230-A  West  Chestnut  St. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  17603 

Cedar  Crest  Women’s  Center 
Cedar  Crest  College 
Allentown,  Pa.  18104 

Women’s  Council  of  Lehigh  Valley 
Box  2825 

Lehigh  Valley,  Pa.  18001 

Women’s  Center 
Box  621 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18702 

The  Women’s  Center 
Lycoming  College 
Box  5 

Williamsport,  Pa.  17701 

Women’s  Center  of  Eastern 
Montgomery  Co. 

1030  York  Road 
Abington,  Pa.  19001 

Elizabeth  Blackwell  Health  Center 
for  Women 
1 12  S.  16th  St. 

Suite  1012 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 

Germantown  Women’s  Center 
5820  Germantown  Ave. 
Germantown,  Pa.  19144 

Pierce  Junior  College 
1420  Pine  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 

Penn  Women’s  Center 
112  Logan  Hall  CN 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19174 

Women’s  Center 
LaSalle  College 
20th  and  Olney 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141 

Women’s  Cultural  Center 
Center  City  YWCA 
2027  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

Women’s  Liberation  Center 
4634  Chester  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19143 

Current  Concerns  of  Women 
c/o  Box  732 
Washington,  Pa.  15301 

Women’s  Action 

c/o  Women’s  Center  YWCA 

320  East  Market  St. 

York,  Pa.  17403 


Women’s  Center 
YWCA 

8th  and  Washington 
Reading,  Pa.  19602 

A Woman’s  Place 
108  N.  Main  St. 

Sellersville,  Pa.  18960 

Women’s  Resource  Center 
108  West  Beaver  Ave. 

State  College,  Pa.  16801 

Main  Line  Women’s  Center 
c/o  Box  534 
Rosemont,  Pa.  19010 

Women’s  Resource  Organization 
Lock  Haven  State  College 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.  17745 

Women’s  Center 
1000  S.  Market 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.  17815 

Women’s  Center 

Fourth  and  Market  (YWCA) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101 

Swarthmore  Women’s  Center 
Swarthmore  College 
Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081 

Women’s  Resource  Center 
Box  309 

Wayne,  Pa.  19087 

Erie  (tentative) 

2323  E.  44th  St. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Women’s  Center 
Pratt  Hall  109 
Indiana  University  of  Pa. 
Indiana,  Pa.  15701 


Sue  Bienemann,  director  of  Harrisburg  Women  in  Crisis,  counsels  a battered  wife. 


Shelters  fill  growing  need 


Just  a year  ago  there  were  only  three 
shelters  for  battered  women  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Today  there  are  22,  and  a number  of 
groups  around  the  state  are  trying  to  obtain 
funds  and  facilities  to  open  additional 
shelters. 

SHELTERS  FOR  BATTERED  WOMEN 

Women’s  Resource  Center,  Inc. 

407  Connell  Building 
North  Washington  Avenue 
Scranton,  Pa.  18503 
717-346-4671  (hotline) 

A Woman’s  Place 

108  N.  Main  Street 

Sellersville,  Pa.  18960 

Free,  immediate  3-day  shelter,  legal- 

medical  referrals  only.  Th,  F,  Sat.  1-4  p.m. 

T,  F 7-9  p.m.  215-257-1088  (no  hotline) 

Women’s  Center  of  Beaver  Falls 
1305  Third  Avenue 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  15010 
412-824-6440  (24-hr.  hotline) 

Emergency  shelter  up  to  7 days,  legal  refer- 
rals, housing  help 

Women’s  Resource  Network 
1 University  Place 
4025  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104 

215-387-0420 

Hotline  and  counseling 

American  Association  of  University 
Women — Hazelton  Chapter 
594  McKinley  St. 

Hazelton,  Pa.  1820) 

717-455-6385 
c/o  Elaine  Pataki 

Women  In  Crisis,  Inc. 

4th  and  Market  Sts. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101 
717-238-1068 

24-hour  hotline,  emergency  food  and 
shelter  up  to  30  days,  support  groups, 
counseling,  medical/legal  referrals. 

Women  in  Transition 
3706  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104 
717-382-7016 

No  hot-line.  Calls  taken  M-W,  1 a.m.-12 
noon,  Th  2-4  p.m.  No  shelter,  counseling 
and  support  groups,  referrals 

The  Women’s  Center 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

215-326-1951 
No  hotline 

Women’s  Haven,  Inc. 

York,  Pa. 

717-845-3769 

Hotline 

Women’s  Resource  Center-YWCA 
123  N.  Church  St. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

215-692-3737 


W.O.A.R. 

P.O.  Box  793 

Langhorne,  Pa.  19047 

215-752-3596,  348-5664 

24-hour  hotline,  shelter  referrals,  rap 

groups 

Wives  Self-Help 
Smylie-Times  Bldg. 

Suite  408 

800  Roosevelt  Blvd. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19152 
215-332-2311 

Counseling,  medical  referrals 

Women  in  Crisis 
Reading  YWCA 
8th  and  Washington  Sts. 

Reading,  Pa.  19601 
215-372-2425 

24-hour  hotline,  temporary  shelter  and 
food,  counseling,  job  training,  emergency 
transportation 

Women  Against  Abuse 
Germantown  Women’s  Center 
P.O.  Box  12233 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144 
215-VI3-2905 

24-hour  hotline,  free  shelter  for  up  to  4 
weeks,  phone  counseling,  referrals. 

Women’s  Action  Coalition,  Inc.  (Marital 
Abuse  Project) 

P.O.  Box  294 
Wallingford,  Pa.  19086 
215-565-4519  or  565-4590 
Hotline  and  counseling 

Bloomsburg  Women’s  Center 
1000  South  Market  St. 

P.O.  Box  221 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.  17815 
717-784-6631 
Hotline 

Women’s  Center  of  East  Montgomery 
County 

1030  York  Road 
Abington,  Pa.  19001 

215-885-5020  M,  Th  9 a.m.— 3 p.m.,  T,  W 
9-12  noon,  F 9 a.m. -9  p.m.  No  hotline,  no 
shelter,  referral  to  Committee  on  Wife 
Abuse 

Lancaster  Women  Against  Abuse 
Lancaster  YWCA 
HON.  Lime  Street 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 
717-299-1249 

24-hour  hotline,  shelter  up  to  30  days, 
counseling,  medical-legal  referrals. 

Hospitality  House  for  Women,  Inc. 

205  Myrtle  St. 

Erie  County 
814-454-1963 
Shelter  and  hotline 

Women’s  Place 
631  Shaw  Avenue 
McKeesport,  Pa.  15132 
412-678-4616  (hotline) 


WOMAN  CENTER  (Wilkes-Barre) 

YWCA 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18702 
215-824-5791 
Shelter  and  hotline 
c/o  Carol  Hussa 
717-825-5791 

Women’s  Center-South,  Inc. 

Fischer  Hall 

616  North  Highland  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15206 
412-661-6066 

24-hour  hotline,  emergency  shelter  up  to  6 
days,  classes  and  support  groups,  referrals 

Recommendations 

(continued  from  page  4) 
economically  dependent  spouse  in  the  form 
of  specific  criteria  for  awarding  alimony 
and  dividing  property  which  recognize  the 
contributions  of,  and  the  economic  status 
of,  the  homemaker. 

• Enactment  of  legislation  or  regulation 
by  the  Insurance  Department  to  require 
that  all  health  insurance  policies  provide 
comprehensive  maternity  coverage  cover- 
ing all  conditions  or  pregnancy  without 
special  rating  provisions  applying  only  to 
women’s  policies. 

• Increased  numbers  of  appointments  of 
women  to  boards  and  commissions, 
especially  those  with  substantial  policy 
making  powers. 

• Implemention  of  a pilot  program  for 
flexible  working  hours  in  the  Common- 
wealth employment  system. 

• Increased  funding  for  women’s 
programs  through  actions  of  state  agencies 
and  United  Way  and  United  Funds. 

• Revision  of  Pennsylvania  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Assistance  Authority  rules  to  per- 
mit grants  and  scholarships  to  those  pur- 
suing higher  education  on  a part-time 
basis. 

• Counseling  and  employment  assistance 
to  women  whose  major  occupation  was 
homemaking  until  disruption  by  death, 
divorce  or  other  circumstances  through 
programs  addressing  the  needs  of  displaced 
homemakers. 

• Extension  of  either  Social  Security  or 
Unemployment  Compensation  to  provide 
economic  protection  for  all  workers  who 
leave  employment  due  to  childbirth. 

• Enactment  of  an  amendment  of  the 
federal  Equal  Employment  Law  to  protect 
pregnant  workers  from  employment  dis- 
crimination in  any  form. 

• Immediate  elimination  by  employers  of 
the  practice  of  paying  membership  dues  or 
entrance  fees  to  organizations  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex  for  some 
employees. 

• Increased  funding  for  child  care 
programs,  and  provision  for  sliding  fee 
schedules  to  make  quality  programs  avail- 
able to  low  and  middle-income  families. 

♦ 


Rape  centers  give  help  to  victims 


Rape  continues  to  be  a problem  in  Penn- 
sylvania. There  were  2,155  reported  forc- 
ible rapes  reported  in  1976* — or  6 rapes 
every  day.  Rape  constitutes  6.2  percent  of 
violent  crimes  in  the  state. 

In  the  past  several  years,  centers  to  aid 
victims  of  rape  have  been  organized  around 
the  state.  The  26  centers  provide  a variety 
of  services  to  victims:  hospital  and  court 
accompaniment,  counseling,  referral  to 
other  community  agencies,  public  speaking 
and  public  education. 

RAPE  CRISIS  CENTERS 

California  Rape  Crisis  Center 
410  Temperance  Way 
California,  PA  15419 
(412)938-2995 
c/o  Lynn  McDowell 
Patty  Craig 

Chambersburg  Area  Rape  Crisis  Center 
R.  D.  #7,  Laurich  Dr.,  Apt.  1 1 
Chambersburg,  PA  17201 
(717)263-5408 
c/o  Rose  Hetrick 

Crawford  County  Rape  Crisis  Center 

751  Liberty  Street 

Meadville  Hospital 

Meadville,  PA  16335 

(814)  336-3121 

c/o  Barbara  Pardee 

Erie  Rape  Crisis  Center 
356  East  1 1th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16503 
(814)456-1001 
c/o  Joan  Martin 

Harrisburg  Area  Rape  Crisis  Center 
P.  O.  Box  38,  4th  & Market  Sts. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17108 
(717)238-7273 
c/o  Sandy  Lambert 

Indiana  Council  Against  Rape  Everywhere 

c/o  Family  Planning 

26  North  Fifth  Street 

Indiana,  PA  15701 

(412)349-2022 

c/o  Ann  Dehgan 

Luzerne  County  WOAR 
P.  O.  Box  1684 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18701 
(717)829-1341 
c/o  Carol  Lavery 

Center  for  Victims  of  Violent  Crimes 
810  Walnut  Street 
McKeesport,  PA  15132 
(412)664-0788 
c/ o Barbara  Hafer 

People  Against  Rape 
P.  O.  Box  885 
Reading,  PA  19603 
(215)  372-7273 
c/o  Nancy  Eldon 

* (Uniform  Crime  Report,  1976,  compiled  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Police,  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Development) 


Pittsburgh  Action  Against  Rape 
Box  10433 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15234 
(412)  765-2731 
c/o  Judi  Seibel 

Rape  Aid  and  Prevention 
2324  Wood  Street 
Lancaster,  PA  17603 
(617)392-7358 
c/o  Elaine  Miller-Jones 

Rape  Counseling  Information  Service  of 
Fayette  County 
97  East  Main  Street 
Uniontown,  PA  15401 
(412)437-5380 
c/o  RuthWarman 
Jeanne  Thompson 

Rape  Crisis  Council  of  Chester  County 

P.  O.  Box  738 

WestChester,  PA  19380 

(215)692-7273 

c/o  Connie  Noblet 

Rape  Crisis  Council  of  Lehigh  Valley 

2412  Allentown  Hospital 

P.  O.  Box  1445 

Allentown,  PA  18105 

(215)437-6611 

c/o  Nancy  Yarrish 

Rape  Crisis  Center  of  Mercer  County 
P.O.  Box  1229 
Sharon,  PA  16146 
c/o  Lola  Komisin 

Rape  Crisis  Center  of  State  College 
108  West  Beaver  Avenue 
State  College,  PA  16801 
(814)234-5050 
c/ o Linda  Parras 

Rape  Crisis  Center  of  York 
P.O.  Box  892 
York,  PA  17405 
(717)845-3656 
c/o  Sue  Ruth 

Sexual  Offense  Services 
P.O.  Box  59 
Phillipsburg,  PA  16806 
c/o  Marsha  Worokey 

Sexual  Trauma  and  Rape  Crisis  Center 

c/o  Volunteer  Action  Center 

200  Adams  Avenue 

Scranton,  PA  18503 

(717)961-1243 

c/o  Fran  Kenosky 

Tri  City  Rape  Crisis  Group  of  Venango 
County 

3 1 7 Innis  Street 
Oil  City,  PA  16301 
(814)677-7273 
c/o  Mary  Meyers 

Women  Against  Rape  of  Delaware  County 
P.  O.  Box  21 1 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  L06, 4342 
c/o  Joyce  Dale 
Jeanne  Frantz 


Women  Against  Rape  of  Montgomery 
County 

P.  O.  Box  1179 
Norristown,  PA  19401 
(215)277-5200 
c/o  Debbie  Kish 

Williamsport  Area  Rape  Crisis  Network 

P.O.  Box  275 

Williamsport,  PA  17701 

(717)323-8444 

c/o  Allison  Hopper 

Westmoreland  Alliance  Against  Rape 
102  West  Otterman  Street 
Greensburg,  PA  15601 
(412)836-2601 
c/o  Beverly  Harris 

Women  Organized  Against  Rape  in  Bucks 

County 

P.O.  Box  793 

Langhorne,  PA  19047 

(215)  752-3596 

c/o  Sally  Bowen 

Women  Organized  Against  Rape  in  Phila- 
delphia 

1220  Sansom  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
(215)922-7400 
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